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perhaps not even to understand what I am about. He calls me a 
"minimizer." That is ultramontane language. What is it doing 
here? It is no compliment to the memory of Darwin, a modest 
and honorable gentleman, that we should shout "Great is natural 
selection," without defining our terms. 

I hope those who are interested in the subject will not rely upon 
Professor Ritchie's misleading account of my book. 

Robert Mackintosh. 

Manchester, England. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 



A Short History of Freethought, Ancient and Modern. By 
John M. Robertson. London : Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 
1899. Pp. xv., 447. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Robertson's literary career 
will not need to be told that his most recent volume has been a 
labor of love. If the history of Freethought had to be written by 
a militant Freethinker, nobody had so good a claim to undertake 
the task. Mr. Augustine Birrell once divided freethinkers into 
"first class" and "second class," the former cultured and tolerant, 
the latter ignorant and zealous. This classification must be modi- 
fied to include Mr. Robertson, who combines the learning of the 
one with the proselytizing zeal of the other. 

A work of this character must be judged under two aspects, 
namely, its value as a storehouse of facts, and its importance as a 
contribution of thought. In regard to the first, the book deserves 
little but praise. Alone of English works, it presents a concise 
history of Freethought, in the amplest sense of the term, based on 
wide and well-selected reading. No two historians would, of 
course, agree on a list of men who should be included in a work 
with such a title; but the name of Kierkegaard seems the only 
notable omission. The chief value of the book consists, perhaps, 
in its recalling the achievements of men of the calibre of Sanchez, 
Knutzen, Peyrere, who, though not of first-rate importance, de- 
serve to be remembered as pioneers. That the author has not al- 
ways availed himself of the information recently accumulated in 
regard to several of the topics with which he deals may well be 
pardoned in view of the immense field which he has had to trav- 
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erse. He may also be congratulated on his freedom from errors 
of fact. Mistakes, of course, are not wholly absent. Raymond of 
Sebonde is placed in the fourteenth century instead of in the 
fifteenth; the rise of the Wahabi sect is attributed to the nine- 
teenth century instead of to the eighteenth ; James Mill's "Anal- 
ysis of the Human Mind" is dated ten years too late. But the 
trifling number of errors only emphasizes the general accuracy of 
the work. 

Under the second aspect, Mr. Robertson's book merits less 
praise. Without expecting a purely objective treatment, which 
perhaps is unattainable, we have at least a right to demand that an 
author who undertakes to review almost the whole field of human 
thought should bring to his task the capacity to enter into, if not 
to sympathize with, widely different forms of opinion and belief. 
This spirit of tolerance is unfortunately lacking. It would hardly 
be an exaggeration to say that the most insignificant freethinker 
bulks larger in the author's vision than the most illustrious super- 
naturalist. We cannot weigh the thoughts of all the ages in a sin- 
gle pair of scales. Mr. Robertson is convinced not only that super- 
naturalism in any form is not a spiritual necessity for men, but that 
it is morally and intellectually harmful. Freethought, in the only 
reasonable interpretation of the term, is an attack not so much on 
certain specified dogmas as on the dogmatic spirit; it is, in fact, 
less a creed than an attitude. In the problems that lie at the root 
of human life, the dogmatism of negation is no whit less contrary 
to the principles of Freethought than the dogmatism of assertion. 
When Omar Khayyam's attitude to mortality is pronounced "pref- 
erable for any refined intelligence to the affectation of zest for a 
'hereafter' on which no one wants to enter," and contempt is 
poured on "a mere emotional and ethical necessity assumed to exist 
in human nature," the author reveals a narrowness of vision, we 
might almost say a color-blindness, that goes far to destroy confi- 
dence in the sufficiency of current Freethought ideals. Mr. Rob- 
ertson seems to have learnt very imperfectly the greatest lesson 
taught by the religious history of the world, namely, that different 
epochs, different nations, different individuals, need and will con- 
tinue to need different beliefs. No philosophy can be regarded as 
adequate that fails to recognize the extent and the persistence of 
the subjective element in religion. 

The strength of Mr. Robertson's convictions leads him to occa- 
sionally indulge in outbursts of rather questionable taste. The 
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grain of truth in such statements as the following does not make 
amends for the unfairness of view that underlies them. "Every 
priest preaches for the institution by which he lives Edu- 
cated self-interest conspires with injustice, and an enormous reve- 
nue is annually devoted to the maintenance of beliefs not held by 

multitudes of the clergy themselves Any creed whatever 

can subsist under the modern system of endowments. .... Ubi 
Panis, ibi Deus." Scientists who do not share Mr. Robertson's 
opinions are dismissed as "clinging to the religion of their nur- 
series." In a review of our younger poets, we are informed that 
"on the side of the regulation religion can be cited, at best, the 
regimental psalmody of Mr. Kipling, the stained-glass Mariola- 
tries of Mr. Francis Thompson and the Godism of Mr. Henley." 

The earliest part of the book, dealing with pre-Christian free- 
thought, is distinctly the best, not only owing to its varied infor- 
mation but because the faults which have been pointed out are 
almost entirely absent. Idealism, however, is suspect, and Plato 
is accordingly declared to be "overpraised." It is a pity that a 
book so valuable as Lewis Campbell's "Religion in Greek Litera- 
ture" does not seem to have been utilized. That the Jews should 
fare badly at Mr. Robertson's hands was inevitable ; and the un- 
instructed reader would never learn from these pages that they 
made any notable contribution to the heritage of mankind. Still 
more unsatisfactory is the discussion of Christianity, which, in the 
author's opinion, had no part in the moral regeneration which is 
commonly supposed to have take place towards the close of the 
Western Empire. The later Roman moralists are contrasted with 
the Fathers, much to the disadvantage of the latter ; but if it was 
necessary to single out individuals, it seems scarcely fair to omit 
such men as Clement, Origen and Athanasius. The personal in- 
fluence of Mohamed, again, is not adequately recognized. "Had 
there been no Islam, enterprising Arabs would probably have 
overrun Syria and Persia and Africa and Spain all the same." 

The survey of mediaeval and renaissance scepticism is on the 
whole very creditably done ; but in preparing a second edition, the 
author would do well to consult Haureau's "Philosophic Scholas- 
tique," Dollinger's "Sektengeschichte," Hausrath's "Weltverbes- 
serer," and Reuter's "Aufklarung des Mittelalters." In the chap- 
ter on the Rise of Modern Freethought, he seems, in like manner, 
to have overlooked such serviceable works as Bonet-Maury's "Ori- 
gins of English Unitarianism," Jundt's "Pantheisme Populaire," 
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Perrens' "Libertins," and Reusch's monumental history of the 
Index. The account of the English Deists presents a much more 
flattering portrait than that drawn by Mr. Leslie Stephen; and 
the attempt to vindicate the treatment of the clergy by the Con- 
vention is not altogether convincing. It is only fair to add, how- 
ever, that the chapter on the sceculum rationalisticum contains a 
great deal of information. The closing section is devoted to a 
brief survey of the nineteenth century, to which the author hopes 
to return in a future work. 

Mr. Robertson has taken great pains and has written a very 
serviceable book ; had he made it less of a polemic, he would have 
given us a better history. 

G. P. Gooch. 

London. 

The Gospel of the Atonement. Hulsean Lectures for 1898- 
99. By the Ven. James M. Wilson, M.A., Archdeacon of Man- 
chester, etc. London : Macmillan & Co. Pp. 165. 

The purpose of this small volume is to press upon the notice of 
the dissatisfied but expectant Churchman, as also of the enlight- 
ened yet unconvinced religious inquirer, a view of the atonement 
which will deepen the appreciation of that doctrine for the former, 
and make possible to the latter a practical realization of its essen- 
tial significance. This aim, which is thus in the main practical, 
circumscribes the plan of the work as well as its contents. Those 
who wish an elaborate discussion of the atonement will find this 
volume of no value. It is not a systematic treatment of the doc- 
trine in any sense. The relations of the atonement to other 
doctrines are no more than barely indicated, while the difficulties 
involved in the view put forward are not so much removed as 
ignored. What it does present, and that with great clearness and 
force, is a general point of view from which this doctrine may be 
regarded, and in the light of which it comes to have reasonable 
definite significance and practical importance. While, therefore 
there is little doubt that the first class to whom the author seeks to 
appeal will find the lectures fruitful and suggestive to no slight 
degree, it is to be feared that the second will find their perplexity 
playing havoc with a half-attained conviction. 

The atonement, as previously understood, was the sacrificial 
means by which the two alienated spirits — God and Man — 
were externally brought together and reconciled. This ex- 



